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REVIEWS 

From Ritual to Romance. By Jessie L. Weston. Cambridge 
University Press. 1920. xv, 202 pp. 

One of the minor signs of reestablished peace in the world is 
that the Grail quest is again to the fore in the field of mediaeval 
scholarship. Indeed, it is refreshing to see Miss Weston pay 
homage alike to the author of the famous Golden Bough, now Sir 
J. G. Fraser, and to Professor L. von Schroeder, with whose Mys- 
terium und Mimus most students of the drama and of folklore 
are familiar. The aim of the present volume is, as indicated in 
the title, to determine the origin of the Grail, " not to discuss the 
provenance and interpretation of the different (Grail) versions." 
Miss Weston feels rightly that some excuse is needed to add an- 
other study to the many already existing on this general theme, 
and she expresses her excuse by saying : " were I not convinced 
that the theory advocated in the following pages contains in itself 
the element that will resolve these conflicting ingredients into one 
harmonious compound, I should hardly feel justified in offering 
a further contribution to the subject." There is a vigorous, not 
to say youthful tone in this assertion. Thus the reader turns 
hopefully to the solution of a problem, the secret of which many 
have thought Chretien de Ttoyes carried with him into the grave. 

In addition to an Introduction, the book has thirteen chapters 
with the following headings : The Task of the Hero, the Freeing 
of the Waters, Tammuz and Adonis, Medieval and Modern Forms 
of Nature Ritual, the Symbols, the Sword Dance, the Medicine 
Man, the Fisher King, the Secret of the Grail (two chapters), 
Mithra and Attis, the Perilous Chapel, and the Author. One no- 
table feature is that the book has no bibliography so-called. In fact, 
where references are made to other writers, both the date and place 
of publication are generally lacking. Richard Heinzel, Ueber die 
franzosischen Gralromane, Vienna (DenJcschriften der Ahademie, 
xl), 1892, is cited (p. 112) as Heinzel, Ueber die Alt-Franz. 
Gralromanen; Dulaure's work, Paris, 1905, is simply (p. 71) "Du- 
laure, Des Divinites Generatrices"; Brown's interesting study in 
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the Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxv (1910), 
1-59, is given (p. 68) as " The Bleeding Lance, A. C. L. Brown," 
and of A. E. Waite it is said (p. 74) that he " has published a book 
on the subject," but its title and place of publication are not men- 
tioned. It is noteworthy, too, that thruout her discussion Miss 
Weston does not show the discrimination displayed by her best 
authorities in the field. Wisely she bases her fourth chapter on the 
monumental work of Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 1911 ; 
but where Baudissin twice (pp. 61 and 79) warns against associat- 
ing phallic worship with the Phoenician aspect of these cults, Miss 
Weston leaps to the conclusion (p. 71) that the Lance and Grail 
are necessarily phallic symbols. Furthermore the body of her text 
contains such statements 'as these: " The aspirant was (I am told 
still is) admitted into the caste at the age of fourteen (p. 72) "; 
" I am informed that the Sword dancers of today always . . . form 
the Pentangle (p. 93) "; "Unfortunately the reference . . . either 
I omitted to make note of it, or entered it in a book which . . . 
went mysteriously astray in the process of moving furniture (p. 
103)." Miss Weston is so insistent on the scientific value of her 
evidence, and would even accuse of " scientific dishonesty (p. 58) " 
those who dare question it, that we mention these features of her 
method at some risk of appearing pedantic. But the truth is that 
scientific research is synonymous Avith an accurate citation of 
authorities for purposes of control and with an objective presenta- 
tion of the evidence, in which respects Miss Weston's treatise is 
very weak. 

This is the more to be regretted since her theory, tho in no sense 
new, is, I believe, fundamentally sound. As early as 1842 Sim- 
rock saw in the concept of the Grail the " reproductive power of 
the slain god (Odin-Hachelbrand, Baldur, Adonis, Osiris)." 
Martin, writing in 1880 in support of a Celtic hypothesis, iden- 
tified the Fisher King with Arthur passing a charmed life in Av- 
alon, and beheld in both the myth of the summer god banished by 
the forces of winter. Heinzel admitted a vegetation-myth fea- 
ture, 1 but regarded it as peculiar to the Pseudo-Chretien Elucida- 
tion, whence he thought it had spread to other versions of the 
Grail legend. Thus it remained for Miss Weston {Folk-Lore, 

1 See also A. Nutt, "Voyage of Bran, n, 1897, ch. xvur. 
3 
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xtiii, 1907, 283-305) to re-emphasize the idea of a vegetation- 
myth and to explain the Grail ceremony as a ritual, parallel to, if 
not actually connected with the Phoenician Adonis rites. The 
strong points in her argumentation were then, as they are now: 

1) that in Wauchier de Denain Gawain sees at the Grail Castle 
a bier, on which lies a body, covered with a rich pall of crimson ; 

2) that vespers are sung over it amid lamentations; 3) that a 
lance, fixed in a silver socket, drips blood into a golden cup, 
whence by a channel the blood flows out of the hall; 4) that 
Gawain is told of a stroke by which the person on the bier met 
his death and of the destruction inflicted on the land by this stroke. 
All this bears a marked resemblance to the essential features of 
the Adonis rites at Byblos. Furthermore, according to Miss Weston, 
the Elucidation virtually repeats this experience of Gawain's, but 
prefaces it by the remark that the Court of the Fisher King can 
no longer be found because Amangons had offered violence to 
one of the maidens of the puys or ' hills ' and stolen her golden cup. 
And she also observed that other Grail stories refer to the wasting 
of the land — the so-called Enchantments of Logres — and that both 
the German Parzival and the Welsh Peredur make the appearance 
of the lance the signal of wailing and lamentation. On the other 
hand, the weak points in her theory were (and most of these per- 
sist in her present treatise) : 1) that she takes the Gawain-, and 
not the Perceval-texts as the keynote to her explanation, thus dis- 
regarding what many scholars consider the true chronology of 
the Grail texts; 2) that no consistent explanation of the mysteri- 
ous Fisher King is given; 3) that Perceval's relationship to him 
is slighted, if not entirely overlooked; and 4) that the position of 
the lance in the Wauchier text and the circumstance that the blood 
drips from it into a. "golden cup," together with the fact that 
the maiden in the Elucidation has been robbed of her "golden 
cup," are the sole reasons adduced for the assertion that Lance 
and Gradl are phallic symbols. 

Such, in the main, was Miss Weston's position in 1907. In 1909 
her Legend of Sir Perceval n appeared. Here she brought (p. 249 
ff.) her views into connection with what she termed " The Develop- 
ment of the Grail Tradition." This she does by laying stress on 
Bledhericus Latinarius (the Bleheris of Wauchier, the Master 
Blihis of the Elucidation) as the real author of the Gawain ver- 
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sion; by attributing to the Adonis rites a triple character — for 
which, however, she gives no valid evidence — corresponding to 
the three planes of existence of modern mystics (God, Man, Mat- 
ter ; White, Red, Black or Green) ; by supposing that the Chastel 
Mortel.of the Perlesvaus represents the third plane; and by again 
emphasizing the view, which is at least plausible and which some 
other scholars also hold, that Perceval was not originally a Grail 
knight, tho of course the same thing can be just as cogently af- 
firmed of Gawain. This work was followed in 1913 by Miss 
Weston's Quest of the Holy Grail, which, appearing after my own 
Grail Studies, 2 repeats her former views and specifically com- 
bats my contention that Perceval, thru his matriarchal ties with 
the Fisher King, is the primal initiative into the vegetation rites. 
Here Miss Weston erroneously states (p. 128) that I regard the 
Eleusinia rather than the Adonis cults to be the origin of the 
Grail story. What I did say was : " Though the Grail ceremonies 
and the ancient mysteries (Osiris, Adonis, Tammnz, Attis, Demeter, 
Dionysos, and Orpheus) have the same leit-motiv, there exists no 
reason for claiming any direct connection between them," or, in 
other words, a comparison of the Grail ceremony with the 
Mediterranean cults explains the meaning of the Grail, without 
necessarily explaining its derivation. 

Turning now to the present study, we find that Miss Weston 
is still seeking to carve a colossus on a cherry-stone, only the 
colossus has grown even more unwieldy in her hands than before. 
Her chapter-headings indicate the general line of her argument, 
which is never very precise. The Task of the Hero (ch. il) is 
to cure the infirm Fisher King and thereby to rescue the land 
from drought. But in reaching this conclusion, which I believe to 
be correct, the Grail texts are treated summarily and uncritically. 
Thus, the Grail-question in the Prose Perceval is quoted as : Se 
tu eusses demande quel' en on faisoit, whereas a glance at the two 
mss. (one of which Miss Weston has edited) shows that the prob- 
able reading is : que [or qui] Von en servoit; the assumption is 
made, without any attempt at proof, that it was Chretien de 
Troves who adopted this form of the question, which is said to be 
"a departure from an essential and primitive simplicity"; and 

'PMLA xxiv (1909), 365-418; Elliott-Studies, I, 19-51; MP, ix (1912) 
291-322. 
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finally attention is called to the fact that in the Perlesvaus the fail- 
ure to ask the question is itself the cause of the Fisher King's illness, 
but it is not stated that this romance directly refers to Perceval's 
failure in Chretien's work, a circumstance that would amply ex- 
plain the change in question. The Freeing of the Waters (ch. in) 
then proposes to trace the vegetation-rite back to early Aryan ori- 
gins. These the author finds elaborated in von Schroeder's Mys- 
terium und Mimus. Not only does Indra in the Big-Veda, ar- 
gues Miss Weston, restore vegetation by releasing the waters, but 
the Mahdbhdrata records a mystic marriage whereby ritualistic- 
ally the same result is obtained and " rain falls in abundance." 
The first parallel is impressive, but only when taken in connec- 
tion with similar instances of the motif the world over. Further- 
more, it is not new, as it is the object of rather elaborate treatment 
in von Schroeder's own article on the Wurzeln der Sage vom 
heiligen Oral, Vienna (SitzwigsbericMe der Akademie, clxvi), 
1910. Could Miss Weston have had frequent discussions with 
Professor von Schroeder at Bayreuth in 1911 (see Preface, v) and 
not have heard of this treatise? As for the second parallel, the 
Grail romances .contain no example of a ritualistic marriage, such 
for instance as the Adonis cults and the Eleusinia have; but why 
then does Miss Weston force her issue by citing as a parallel Ger- 
bert's confusing statement that the Grail hero marries, but does 
not consummate the marriage physically? Since in Gerbert the 
Swan Knight was to be the Grail hero's son, it is clear that the 
marriage was not to be ritualistic, whatever else it was. 

It would take us too far afield to mention all of the queries Miss 
Weston's treatise raises. In what follows we shall confine our- 
selves to the high-points of her interpretation, leaving the details 
to the reader's own investigation. Tammuz and Adonis (ch. iv) 
should have included the Carthaginian Esmun, especially since the 
account which Lucian of Samosata gives of the Adonis cult tallies 
in many respects with the complementary account by Damascius 
of the Esmun myth. But of neither of these important docu- 
ments has Miss Weston so much as a mention. On the other hand, 
she does use to advantage the Psalms of Lamentation over the 
dead Tammuz, the resurrection idea inherent in the worship of 
both Tammuz and Adonis, the fact that both of these names, like 
that of the Fisher King, are merely appellatives, the connection of 
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both with the water, the prominent part played by women in the 
pagan and in the Grail ceremonies, and above all the suspension 
at the time of the rite of the reproductive energies of Nature. All 
of this could be strengthened by further study; such as detailed 
consideration of the seasons at which the ceremonies take place 
(Baudissin mentions two for Adonis), the fact that in early Chris- 
tian times the Adonis cult was frequently celebrated on Good Fri- 
day, the supposed record of such a cult on the Island of Malta as 
late as 1591 (Baudissin, 129), and so on. In her succeeding 
chapters (v and xn especially) Miss Weston touches upon the survi- 
val of the Mediterranean cults in Western Europe and adds thereto 
instances of purely popular survivals taken from Frazer, Mann- 
hardt, Schroeder, and Cornford (Origins of Attic Comedy). This 
material is rather the disjecta membra of a discussion of the sub- 
ject than actual chapters treating the same. Thus, Gawain may 
have some likeness to the primitive Medicine Man; Peredur in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen has the epithet of penwetic, which has 
been interpreted as 'chief healer'; 8 the English Sword Dances, 
Morris Dances, and Mumming Plays have vegetation features; but 
it does not follow from Miss Weston's collection of traits gathered 
here and there that " Gawain's character of Healer belongs to him 
in his r61e of Grail winner (p. 102)," or that the Grail Knights 
go back to such characters as the Roman Salii (p. 95) with their 
ritualistic dance. In her treatment of the Fisher King (ch. ix) 
Miss Weston is on firmer ground, altho most of her material is 
well-known (see PMLA, xxiv, 373 ff. and Miss Peebles, The Le- 
gend of Longinus, Baltimore, 1911, 203 ff.) and has been more 
fully presented by others. Fish, cup, and dove are well-nigh uni- 
versal ritualistic emblems; and the role of Fisher does not belong 
exclusively to Jesus. A valuable suggestion of Miss Weston's is 
that Fisher King, Maimed King, and the Dead King on the Bier 
are "different aspects of the same personality." Certainly, the 
wounding parmi les lianches — like Arthur's wound in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, xi, 1-2— is significant. "Le sanglier," says Vellay 
(p. 93), "frappe et blesse Adonis aux parties genitales, car la 
cuisse n'est ici qu'un euphemisme, dont on peut trouver d'autres 
exemples dans la cuisse de Jacob, dans la cuisse de Zeus, etc." So, 

* See Miss Williams, Essai sur la composition du roman gallois de Peredur, 
Paris, 1909, p. 57. 
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too, according to Damascius, Esmun, fleeing from Astronoe, strikes 
himself in the genital parts (Baudissin, 339). The Attis myth 
has the identical feature, which also occurs elsewhere. 

Toward the close of her treatise (ch. xi and xn)Miss Weston 
takes up the question of the syncretism of Mediterranean cults, on 
the basis of the studies of Cumont, Eeitzenstein, and Mead, and at- 
tributes — rightly, I think — considerable importance to the Phi- 
losphumena of the anti-heretical Hippolytus (199-217). But in 
spite of the clear case of syncretism that this document gives, Miss 
Weston does not succeed in working out consecutively the steps 
whereby the syncretized cults of Attis, Mithra, Osiris, Adonis, 
and Demeter worked their way westward to reappear in the in- 
teresting vegetation-story of Fecamp in the 12th century (see her 
Sir Perceval, i, 157 ff., and my own Fisher King in PMLA, XXIV, 
400 ff.) and perhaps in the Grail versions. Under the heading of 
the Perilous Chapel (ch. xm) Miss Weston lists King Arthur's 
ride to St. Austin's in the Perlesvaus as " the story of an initia- 
tion." This episode, as I have shown elsewhere,* occurs uncon- 
nected with a Grail romance in Johannes Glastoniensis. Miss 
Weston's remark concerning it is suggestive, but her observation 
is not a proof; nor can she expect scholars to take seriously her 
further remark that since the Blanchland in a borrowed form of 
the story possibly represents Northumberland (where such tra- 
ditions about Arthur were current), therefore we may see in the 
episode a survival of heathen cults transmitted by Roman legion- 
aries in that region. 

It must be obvious that it is difficult to deal fairly with such a 
book as Miss Weston's. Her tone is often provocative (see again 
p. 175) ; she accepts things as proved that will strike another as 
pure fancy; she constantly reverts to the idea that somehow the 
Grail story is better literature because it does not rest on " a poet's 
imagination, but upon the ruins of an august and ancient ritual " ; 
she is notoriously neglectful of the researches of others in her 
field. In short, her method is unscholarly. At the same time, 
Miss Weston's various studies — and among these From Ritual to 
Romance has a pre-eminent place — are always suggestive and 
stimulating and in their particular attention to the rites of Adonis 
have contributed to open up an extremely fruitful line of investi- 

t MP, I (1903), 255 ff. and xvrr (1920), 616 ff. 
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gation. It would be futile, I believe, to deny that a Nature-ritual 
of a pagan type underlies the Grail stories; indeed, others, inde- 
pendently of Miss Weston, have held this view. What is now ur- 
gently needed is a critical survey of the field ; possibly a division of 
it into various sections; certainly a careful sifting of the im- 
portant Grail texts with reference to the vegetation-elements they 
contain — with passages critically quoted and with some consider- 
ation of chronology and derivation. As everyone will a dmi t who 
has touched upon this matter even superficially, the material, tho 
plentiful, is illusive and very complex. 

Incidentally it may be added that Miss Weston has revived in- 
terest in the Old French Sone de Nansai, with its interesting ref- 
erence to the wounding of Joseph of Arimathea : 

Es rains et desous l'afola 
De coi grant dolor endura; 

and the resulting blight upon his land and people. But it has not 
been successfully demonstrated, as Miss Weston assumes, that 
this poem goes back to another of those convenient lost-versions. 
So, too, it remains an open question whether Grail and Lance, as 
such, originally belonged together.. Robert de Borron's Metrical 
Joseph does not mention the lance, in spite of the fact that it 
relates the story of the Crucifixion. In the Peredur it is the 
Grail that is lacking, altho many assume that the "platter with 
the bleeding head on it " occupies its place. Wauchier (see above) 
has the lance bleed into a " cup," not into the Grail, which serves 
bread and wine. And in the Syr Percyvelle, which lacks entirely 
the visit to the Fisher King's Oastle, what is the exact significance 
of the " cup " of which King Arthur has been robbed : 

Fyve 3eres hase he thus gane, 

(And my coupes fro me tane, 

And my gude knyghte slayne (vv. 633-635) ? 

Have we here a parallel to the Grail? 5 Surely significant is Ar- 
thur's statement in the Conte del graal, ed. Baist, w. 2786-2788 : 
Ne mangerai a si grant feste 

Tant qu'a ma cort novele viegne." 



6 Professor A. C. L. Brown tells me he is to deal with this question in his 
articles in Modern Philology. 
" See my references in MP, rx (1912), 311, note 2. 
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On the other hand, unlike Perceval, Gawain never meets a fish- 
erman in a boat, and his chief concern is with the bleeding lance. 7 
All of this shows the need of discrimination, especially if We are 
to affirm, as Miss Weston does categorically (p. 194), that the 
matriarchal (tribal) side of the Perceval story has no connection 
with the fertility-rite, the argument being that Chretien first con- 
nected the Perceval story with the Grail. For the fact is that the 
tribal idea is found elsewhere, precisely in connection with similar 
initiations. Indeed, the dualism of " cup " and Grail in Wauchier 
leaves open the possibility that it was Chretien, who, finding the 
" cup " in his source, supplanted it by the semi-Christian graal, as 
found in Count Philip's book. 8 

Lastly, on the Oriental side of the Grail question, Miss Weston's 
latest contribution makes it desirable to consider anew the inter- 
esting story of the King of the Black Islands found in the Arabian 
Nights, 9 where fishing, laming of 'the lower extremities,' disen- 
chantment by water of the king and the inhabitants of his land 
are again strikingly illustrated. 

Wm. A. Nitze. 

University of Chicago. 



Eustorg de Beaulieu. A Disciple of Marot. H95(?)-1552. By 
Helene Harvitt. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing 
Company, 1918. 

Among the numerous biographies of lesser sixteenth century 
authors that have appeared in recent years Miss Harvitt's volume 
will take no unimportant place. 

The writer is indeed not the first in her particular field. Two 
accounts of Beaulieu had appeared as early as the year 1880: a 
pamphlet by G. Becker, Eustorg de Beaulieu, 1 and an article on 
the same subject by Emile Page. 2 Besides this, Clement-Simon, 

' Conte del graal, vv. 6129-6133. 

8 See Nutt, Folk-Lore, xxi (1910), 112 ff., and Leo Jordan, Herrig's 
Archiv, cxxxni (1915), 222ff. 

9 Chauvin, Bibliog. des ouvrages arabes, vi, Paris, 1902, pp. 56 ff. 

1 Eustorg de Beaulieu, poete et musicien du seixieme siecle, Paris, Sandoz 
et Fischbacher, 1880. 

2 Eustorg de Beaulieu, poete et musicien du XVI Siecle, reprinted from 
the Bull, de la Soc. des lettres, sciences et arts de la Correze (2me livrai- 
son) in Portraits du vieux temps, Paris, Ollendorf, 1891. 



